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314 Brief Notes 

Huruppati, 'betrothal gifts' 

In the recently published Assyrian Code (Otto Schroeder, 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 1920, Nos. 1-6; 
143-144 and 193), there occurs in §§ 41 and 42 of Text No. 1 
(pi. 8, col. 6, 14-39) a term hu-ru-up-pa-a-ti (col. 6, 17 and 20) in 
a context which makes it quite clear that 'betrothal gifts' of some 
kind are intended. I suggested this interpretation in my transla- 
tion of the Code (JAOS vol. 41, No. 1, p. 39, note 61), but I did 
not recognize that an explanation of the term lay at hand in a 
Talmudic passage, Treatise Kiddushin (Talmud Babli), 6a: 
ha-'dmer harupatl mekuddeset. 'If a man says (to a woman) my 
har-upah, she is betrothed'; and the text goes on to say, 'for in 
Judea they call the betrothed ('arusdh) hartipdh.' 

Dr. Siegmund Frey (of Huntingdon Park, California) was kind 
enough to call my attention to this passage which bears directly 
on the term huruptu, of which huruppati is the plural form. More- 
over, we have the Niphal form of the stem harap in Biblical 
Hebrew used in the sense of 'betrothed', in Lev. 19.20, siphdh 
neherepet Id- 'is, 'A maid betrothed to a man'. Talmud Babli 
Gittin 43a (see Marcus Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, p. 500a) 
discusses the detailed circumstances involved in the term siphah 
neherepet while in Talmud Babli Kerithoth lib neherpah is 
incidentally explained as synonymous with tf'uldh 'married'. 
The Talmud itself suggests two explanations for this use of the 
Niphal of harap in the sense of betrothed; (1) that the underlying 
stem means to 'grind' so that a neherepet is 'one crushed by a man' 
(Talmud Jerushalmi Kiddushin I, 59a top), or (2) that the term 
means to 'change one's condition' (Talmud Babli Kerithoth 11a). 
See Marcus Jastrow ib., p. 505a. 

It is questionable whether either of these explanations is correct, 
and I am inclined to believe that we come nearer to the associa- 
tion of ideas involved if we start from some such meaning as 
'pluck, tear', for the stem. This meaning is vouched for in Assyrian 
harapu, from which we get harpu 'harvest' as the plucking season; 
and similarly hbrep in Hebrew is primarily the autumn or harvest 
season and only by a natural extension applied to the 'winter'. 
In Talmudic usage, tar'ah harapdh is 'the market soon after crop' 
(Marcus Jastrow, ib. 505a). 

The 'plucked (or "torn") maid' might be taken either in the 
sense of the deflowered or as the one 'gathered in' by a man— 
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the captive woman who would naturally be reduced to the position 
of serfdom in ancient society. 

At all events, the comparison with the Biblical and Talmudical 
passage makes it clear that huruptu is to be connected with the 
idea of 'betrothed'. In § 41 of text No. 1 of the Assyrian Code, 
two ceremonies are described which make the agreement to marry 
a woman final. It is said that if ina umi reiki one pours oil on the 
head of a daughter or if one in a sakultu brings fyuruppati, 'there can 
be no revocation'. The umu raku must be 'the day of betrothal' 
(see my note 60, 1. c. p. 38) and the pouring of oil' would be an 
appropriate betrothal ceremony, performed as may be concluded 
from § 42, by the prospective father-in-law. The sakultu is appar- 
ently a receptacle in which the huruppati are brought, like the 
tene (Deut. 26. 2, 4) or the sal (Jud. 6. 19; Num. 6. 75, etc.), 
in Hebrew, while the fyurupp&ti are clearly betrothal gifts. They 
may have been fruits, as I suggested in the note to my translation 
referred to at the beginning of this article, though I would not now 
press this point. The analogy with the custom still prevailing 
among Moroccans as described by Westermarck, Marriage Cere- 
monies in Morocco, pp. 33, 43, 45, 47, etc., would suggest rather 
that the fyuruppdti consisted of a selection of provisions for the 
household, wheat, butter, flour and perhaps also meat. In § 42, 
the umu raku and Sakultu are omitted, but clearly only by way of 
abbreviation, for the same two ceremonies are referred to — the 
pouring of oil and the bringing of betrothal gifts — and as in § 41, 
it is assumed that either of these two ceremonies (lu . . . lu 'either 
... or') binds the father to give his son to a girl picked out to be 
his wife. The law says that if after either of these two ceremonies 
has been performed, the son dies or flees, the father is obliged to 
substitute another son as the husband for the girl. 

It appears, therefore, that in Assyria and no doubt also in 
Babylonia, the betrothal, marked by some ceremony, was binding 
even before an actual marriage had taken place. In fact the 
betrothal was the marriage, as everywhere in primitive society 
and down to a late period of- social advance. The single act of 
betrothal through some symbolical act fixed the status of the girl 
as a wife. The same, as we know, continued to be the case among 
the Hebrews in Old Testament times and underlies the marriage 
laws of the Jews in the Talmudic period. See Jacob Neubauer, 
Zur Geschichte des Biblisch-Talmudischen (MVAG Vol. 24, 
1919), pp. 185-189. Even when a distinction between betrothal 
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('erustn) and marriage {kiddMlri) set in, the betrothal act con- 
tinued to be regarded as binding. The formal marriage was 
merely a fulfillment of the betrothal. 

fMoRRis Jastrow, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Efros' Emendation of Jer. 4- 29 
The emendation by Dr. Efros to Jer. 4.29, to read D"OJ2, 'into 
ditches', instead of D'OJD, 'into thickets', published in the Journal, 
p. 75, is uncalled for. There is no difficulty in the text as it stands. 
His main objection is, that the term D"Oy is not used elsewhere in 
the Bible in the sense of 'thickets'. Is this the only word in the 
Bible that has no companion? Besides, the term D"OJ as found in 
the Bible, denotes a well, cistern, or reservoir, where water is kept, 
and is not a fit place for hiding or protection (see 2 Kings, 3.16; 
Jer. 14 . 3.). The word fcOJ? in Syriac, or SON in Talmudic Aramaic, 
means a wood, thicket, or forest. Wherever is found in the 
Bible the word "ly, 'a wood', the Peshitto renders K3JJ, e. g., 
Ps. 96.12. 

Isidor S. Levitan 
Baltimore, Md. 

The 'two youths' in the LXX to Dan. 6 
At the Baltimore meeting of the Society Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
made an argument for the superiority of the Septuagintal form of 
Dan. 6 over the Massoretic. He found in the Hebrew an absurd 
midrashic expansion which penalized all the three presidents and 
120 satraps with all their families by their condemnation to the 
lions' den, a hecatomb feast indeed! He pointed out that in the 
LXX the guilty conspirators are limited to Daniel's two fellow- 
presidents, and hence the carnage at the end of the story was 
moderate enough. Now the major premise of midrashic extrava- 
gance as necessarily secondary is precarious; midrash is often 
rationalized by a second hand, and this is often the case with the 
rationalistic Greek translators. Further, a close examination of 
the LXX text shows that Dr. Schmidt's preference for it is con- 
tradicted. He makes much of the 8vo veaviarKoi v. 4 (Mass. 5), 
but why should the co-presidents be called 'youths'? The word is 
appropriate to Daniel and the other three 'boys' in 1 .4, and to the 
harem officials of Xerxes in Est. 2.2 = ne'arim, but not to those 
exalted triumvirs. The LXX does not repeat the absurdity; 
in v. 24 (25) they appear as 'those two men.' 



